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VII. — An Account of an Ascent with the Kirghis through the 
Mountain Passes to their Summer Pastures at the foot of 
the snowy peaks of the Ac-Tou, Chinese Tartary. By 
T. W. Atkinson. 

About noon on the 1st of June, 1850, I started on my return 
towards a pass near the Ac-sou, after exploring a great chasm 
cut through the Alatou by an earthquake. 

Our way was along the foot of the mountains, over coarse 
gravel, with large loose stones spread over the surface, and 
without any vegetation. Having ridden at a good speed over 
this desert for more than four hours, we reached a grassy 
steppe just as the sun was sinking below the horizon. As in 
this region there is little twilight, we lost no time in ascending 
one of the low ridges to enable the Kirghis to look out for his 
tribe, my present destination ; but no sign of habitation on the 
vast plain, or of life, was visible before us. 

We continued at a rapid gallop, but in less than an hour it 
became too dark to distinguish objects at a short distance. 
This compelled us to slacken our speed. After a ride of more 
than five miles, though our guide thought the aoul was at 
hand, still no fires could be seen, nor the voice of a dog heard 
in any direction. A halt was ordered ; some of the men dis- 
mounted, and laid their heads on the ground, hoping to hear a 
bark, but were disappointed. The Kirghis being completely 
at fault, I suggested that we should extend our lines and pro- 
ceed slowly, by which means we might probably stumble upon 
our friends. Having continued our progress for a considerable 
time without the desired result, I called a council to determine 
our course j and, after due consideration, we again extended our 
line, proceeding in a northerly direction. A light was at last 
observed at a great distance to the eastward. At once the 
men were called in, we turned our horses, and rode towards it 
at a brisk pace. More than an hour had elapsed, when the 
fire we had descried gradually decreased, and finally went out. 
I now ordered a volley to be fired from our rifles, and the 
vociferous barking of dogs at no great distance to our left 
proved that the experiment had not been unsuccessful. 

Presently we reached a Kirghis encampment, where, as usual, 
we caused a great commotion, but the usual explanation was 
quickly followed by the accustomed welcome. On entering 
the yourt, I found myself standing close to several sleeping 
children, where two of the gentler sex were just unrolling 
themselves out of their voilocks. It is rather offensive enter- 
ing a Kirghis abode that has been closed several hours. One 
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of my Cossacks threw open the top, and the fire carried off the 
noxious effluvia, otherwise it would have been impossible to 
endure it. 

The great caldron was quickly placed on its iron tripod, 
when a goodly portion of brick tea, clotted cream, salt, and 
a handful of millet meal was thrown into it. Taking the size 
of the vessel, I thought there was sufficient to feast a multitude. 
As I always tried to avoid this mixture, a Cossack began pre- 
paring my little somervar, and the inmates watched this 
operation with great interest. My host's name was Kaiiran ; 
he was a man of about fifty years of age, had a dark swarthy 
or dirty complexion, with broad heavy features, a wide mouth, 
small and deeply set black eyes, a well formed nose, and a 
large forehead. His head was shaved, and he wore a closely 
fittmg blue Kanfa cap, embroidered with silver and coloured 
silks. His neck was as thick and as sturdy as one of his bull's : 
he was broad shouldered and strongly built; taking him 
altogether, he was a powerful man. He had on a Khokan 
cotton Kalat, striped with yellow, red, and green ; this dress 
reached to his feet, and was tied round his waist with a red 
and green shawl. 

The two ladies, his wives, had on skeepskin coats, in which 
they slept, and high pointed cotton caps. I cannot say that 
their night gear was particularly clean or interesting, still it 
may have a charm for a Kirghis. The heads of four children 
were peeping from their fur covering, and one, a girl of about 
seven years old, crept out, showing that they were not troubled 
with night gowns. Near to the children there was a pen in 
which three young kids slept, and on the opposite side of the 
vourt three young lambs had a similar berth. These were the 
inmates of a dwelling twenty-five feet in diameter, besides 
which the space was still further curtailed by a pile of boxes, 
carpets, and other chattels. 

Having seated myself on a carpet spread in front of the 
boxes, the Cossack placed my tea apparatus before me, and 
possessing four glasses, I was enabled to serve my host and his 
wives with the beverage. Several of the chiefs followers were 
sitting in the yourt, intently watching my proceedings. When 
I handed tea to the women they evidently thought me a bar- 
barian, as no man with any breeding among their tribes would 
serve a female until every man and boy had been satisfied. I 
took every opportunity of showing respect to the women, but 
unfortunately without any good effect, as these, the lords of 
the steppe, look on the sex as slaves. Indeed, had I remained 
twenty years showing this example daily, I should have left 
them at last, as the missionaries did the Bouriats in another 
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region, without making a single convert. Before Kairan went 
to sleep, he informed me that many tribes were on their march 
towards the mountains, and that great numbers were encamped 
to the westward. 

In the morning I beheld a scene that can only be witnessed 
in these pastoral regions. The aoul consisted of thirteen 
yourts, in which there were twenty-nine men, thirty-four 
women, and twenty-six children. The yourts were only put 
up in a temporary manner j the voilock coverings had been 
carelessly thrown on to the framework, and were hanging in 
picturesque folds. Near us there were several other aouls. 
At a short distance in front of the yourt Kairan was seated on 
the ground, with several other chiefs around him in deep con- 
sultation. Not far from these the women were at their morning's 
occupation, milking their cows, sheep, and goats, and the men 
were preparing to drive the herds to the pastures. When the 
latter began to move off, the plain around seemed one mass of 
living animals, while Kirghis, dressed in their gay cos- 
tumes and mounted on spirited horses, were galloping to and 
fro, separating their different charges. 

Having ascended one of the numerous mounds that afforded 
a clear view over the vast steppe, I observed long lines of dark 
objects extending far into the distance. These were horses, 
oxen, and camels belonging to other tribes, now on their march 
towards the pass. In every direction great herds of cattle were 
seen, some so far away that they appeared like specks on these 
interminable plains. To the south the snowy peaks of the 
Actou were glittering in the sun, while the lower ranges of the 
Alatou were lit up, showing the varied colours in all their 
splendour. My attention was rivetted to the scene, as it 
forcibly suggested the exodus from Egypt. 

While thus employed, Kairan and the chiefs broke up their 
council, ascended the tumulus, and told me that three Kirghis 
had retui'ned from the mountains, whither they had been to 
examine the upper passes ; a necessary precaution, to ascertain 
if the herds could cross the high ridge, and descend into the 
valleys beyond. Having reported favourably, this intelligence 
they had already sent on into the steppe to the other Kirghis, by 
whom it would be communicated from one tribe to another, 
and set the whole on the march. After quitting my host, and 
riding about an hour, I came upon a large aoul belonging to 
another chief, Ur-ti-gun, whom I found standing at the door 
of his yourt. He was a tall, well built man, about forty years 
old, and I thought he would not have disgraced a descent from 
the great robber chief of the steppe. Having inquired whence 
I came and whither I was going, I spread out my map and 
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showed him his own region and then mine. I pointed out 
Bokhara, Tashkent, and Khokan, towns known to him, and to 
which he had most probably sent captives. 

After a ride of nearly six hours we reached the aoul of our 
friends, with thousands of living animals around it. When 
my people saw us they were delighted, and my host Syrdak 
seemed greatly pleased to see me again. 

I will not attempt to describe a night in a Kirghis yourt, 
but the moment I awoke in the morning I rushed out to inhale 
a mouthful of pure air, as that in the voilock dwelling had 
become intolerable. Looking up towards the mountains, I per- 
ceived the sun was just gilding their peaks with his glorious 
rays. It was a lovely sight, watching one crest after another 
receive his golden tint ; at length all were lighted up with the 
blaze of day. Our first duty was a thorough cleaning of arms 
and putting everything in order for our migration with the 
Kirghis. Syrdak and his friends soon assembled, and re- 
mained seated in a circle watching our operations and drinking 
their favourite beverage. 

Suddenly we observed a cloud of dust rising on the plain, 
and it was not long before we discovered a party of horsemen 
riding toward us. Syrdak gave some orders to his people ; at 
once several mounted and rode out to meet these visitors and 
welcome them, if friends. They proved to be a young chief 
betrothed to Syrdak's daughter, with several of his tribe, and 
this was his first visit to the aoul of his bride, whom he had 
not yet seen. Syrdak rose to receive him, taking hold of his 
bridle and giving his hand to aid in dismounting. He then 
led him to a yourt which had been moved bodily to a new site 
by eight or ten matrons and damsels. 

When seated, koumis was handed to him in a large Chinese 
bowl, containing about three pints, which he quickly drained 
with much gusto. This accomplished, he inquired about the 
health of his future father-in-law, and received Syrdak's 
assurance that he never was better. His next inquiry was 
after the health of Syrdak's sons ; then after the camels, horses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats, and lastly about his mother-in-law and 
his bride. This is the usual mode amongst the tribes of cen- 
tral Asia. 

Among the Kirghis the young lady has no voice in her own 
nuptials ; her father places a certain value upon her, and who- 
ever is able to pay it may become her husband. Thus some of 
the sultans put so high a price on their daughters that it is 
very difficult to find a match for them, which occasionally leads 
to most tragic results, one of which nearly resembled the fate 
of the young Babylonians. 
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The first point to be settled is the " kalym," or marriage 
portion to be given for the young lady ; this consists of a certain 
number of camels, horses, oxen, and sheep. These must be 
handed over to the father, who retains them for the benefit of 
his daughter in case the husband returns her to her parents, 
■which does sometimes happen. When this preliminary is ar- 
ranged, the Mulla is called in to ratify the marriage contract. 
He asks the fathers and mothers of the young couple if they 
are perfectly satisfied with the match and the arrangements ; 
if so, then the intended marriage is announced to the relations 
on both sides. After this, the Mulla reads several prayers for 
the prosperity of the bride and bridegroom. This part of the 
ceremony is performed in the presence of two or more persons, 
who are chosen by the parents to settle any dispute that may 
arise before the marriage is completed. This is a Kirghis be- 
trothal. When the matter has proceeded thus far, the father 
of the bridegroom pays half the kalym, and the father of the 
bride must prepare her dowry as agreed upon. The young 
lover is now permitted to visit his bride, and remain with her 
in the same yourt. 

My host's intended son-in-law had come to see his bride for 
the first time, bedecked with all the finery suitable for the occa- 
sion, and with a determination to make an eflfect both on the 
young lady and her family. His age was about six-and-twenty ; 
I cannot say that he was particularly handsome, at least not to 
European eyes, — to Asiatic ones it might be otherwise. He 
was neither tall nor stout, but had rather a graceful figure 
when mounted on his splendid horse. His seat was perfect, 
according to Kirghis notions, and he managed his champing 
steed well, evidently perfectly at home in the saddle. His 
costume was a richly coloured yellow and crimson silk kalat, 
with a pair of black velvet tchimbar, embroidered in various 
coloured silks. He wore a valuable green shawl round his 
waist, and a pair of madder coloured high-heeled boots, so 
short in the foot that walking was difiicult. On his head was a 
crimson kanfa cap, turned up with black fox-skin. His leathern 
pouch was decorated with iron inlaid with silver ; in this he 
carried his flint, steel, tinder, and snuiF-bottle. A knife, pipe, 
and a whip, stuck in his sash, completed the outfit of the young 
Asiatic lover. The horse he rode was one of the best from his 
father's stud, and was a splendid animal, of a dark iron-grey 
colour. His pedigree could be traced up to one of the finest 
races in the steppe, which are highly valued by the Kirghis. 
They have a great love for rich and costly horse trappings, and 
the young chief had indulged it. The bridle was decorated 
with small plates of iron inlaid with silver, and wrought in a 
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beautiful pattern. This is work for which the Kirghis are 
justly celebrated, and several of the Sultans keep their own 
armourer to execute it. The martingale, the saddle, and all 
straps attached thereto, were beautifully embellished ; even his 
voilock saddle-cloth was ornamented with a pattern worked in 
several colours. His battleaxe, with the iron rings on the 
handle, was also inlaid with the precious metal. Thus adorned, 
and mounted on his fiery steed, few Kirghis maidens could 
have rejected him. His followers were all young men, dressed 
in rich costumes, well mounted, and some had splendid horse- 
trappings. When on horseback, they had a very imposing ap- 
pearance; but on foot, their high-heeled, short-footed boots 
gave them a very hobbling gait, which induced the belief that 
they might be knocked over like ninepins. They were, how- 
ever, the admiration of the Kirghis, and groups of women 
were visible peering from the different yourts, and casting 
scrutinising glances at the visitors. The young lady was 
quickly informed of the arrival of her future husband, when 
she retired into one of the yourts, and remained under the care 
of the females, who concealed her from all intruders. Syrdak 
had two sheep killed in honour of his guests ; but a Kirghis 
feast, consisting of smoked horse-flesh and mutton, with large 
bowls of koumis, is not tempting, and when arrack is drunk 
they become noisy. The young swain was anxious to see his 
bride, but all applications met with a flat denial from the young 
lady. He was therefore obliged to adopt the usual course, and 
seek the aid of her married female relatives. By bribes they 
were induced to persuade her to visit his yourt ; after a dis- 
play of much coyness she consented, and was led by her friends 
to his dwelling. Here she was left, and they remained together 
undisturbed. 

The mirth of the festal party had now become " fast and 
furious ;" this induced me to seek quiet on the steppe. Taking 
three of my people, I started for a ride over the plain to the 
northward, in the direction of a small lake which was visible 
in the distance. After proceeding more than an hour, I beheld 
a large aoul, three or four miles off, towards which I turned ; 
two Kirghis presently met us, and led the way to their chief, 
whom we found sitting at the door of his yourt, like a patriarch 
surrounded by his family, having in front his poet singing the 
great deeds of his race. He rose to receive me, gave me a seat 
on his own carpet, and then the bard continued his song. I 
listened long to these wild strains, which delayed my departure 
till the sun was casting his last rays over the steppe. Night 
caught us before we had ridden half the distance, rendering it 
difficult to find our route, as all objects were lost in gloom, and 
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it was not till long after dark that we reached our temporary 
home. The aoul was perfectly quiet, and most of the people 
were sleeping, excepting the watchmen and their faithful dogs. 
I sat down at the door of the yourt while the horses were 
turned loose, and observed several meteors dart across the 
sky. 

The first pale yellowish streaks of light were seen breaking 
over the steppe, and extending in narrow lines along the ho- 
rizon, each few minutes adding light and depth to their colour, 
till they changed through all the shades of orange to a deep 
crimson, far more brilliant than the ruby. The plain was a 
dark purple grey, and all objects upon it were indistinct and 
almost lost in obscurity. As one group of cattle after another 
rose out of the dusky vapour that shrouded the steppe, the 
animals appeared magnified, which caused the head and neck 
of the camel to assume the proportion of some mighty ante- 
diluvian monster stalking over the plain. Gradually the whole 
scene changed, and the commotion in the aoul began ; the bulls 
were up and bellowing, as if calling and marshaling their herds 
together for the march. Turning in another direction, the 
horses were seen with their heads thrown aloft and snorting ; 
others were plunging and kicking fui-iously ; while the goats 
and sheep, with their kids and lambs, seemed just rising into 
existence. A little later, as the sun rose, the plain was seen 
covered far and wide with living animals. Soon after daylight 
long lines of horses and camels were seen wending their way 
in a south-westerly direction, followed by herds of oxen j the 
sheep and goats were innumerable, they stretched over miles of 
country, and were following slowly in the rear. With each 
herd and flock there were a number of Kirghis, mounted on 
good horses, and these were galloping to and fro, which added 
greatly to the general effect. At the aoul, women in their best 
attire were taking down the yourts and securing them on 
camels. Their household goods were being packed by the 
girls and boys, after which they were loaded on camels, bulls, 
and cows. These children of the steppe are not long in making 
their preparations to depart in search of new homes ; in less 
than three hours all were ready, when we mounted our horses 
and rode away. 

Not the least curious part of the spectacle was the camels 
with the willow framework of the yourts hanging from their 
saddles, giving them the appearance of huge animals with 
wings just expanding for a flight. Others were loaded with 
the voilock coverings placed across their backs, and piled up 
high, and crowned with the circular top of the yourt. The poor 
animals had burthens far larger than themselves, under which 
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they evidently walked with difficulty. Then a refractory bull 
was seen rushing past, having bales of Bokharian carpets slung 
on each side of his saddle, with the large iron caldron on the 
top J others followed with bales, boxes, and various household 
utensils. The koumis-bag with its contents, so precious to a 
Kirghis, was secured on a grave and careful bull, who moved 
along with stately dignity under his delicious load. After these, 
a number of cows joined in the procession, having two leathern 
bags secured on their backs, with a young child sitting in each. 
Mingled with this throng were women dressed in their rich 
Chinese silk costumes, some crimson, others red, yellow, and 
green, and the elder females in black velvet kalats. A few of 
the young girls had fox-skin caps ; and others, silk caps richly 
embroidered in various colours. The matrons had white calico 
head-gear embroidered with red, and hanging down over their 
shoulders like hoods. Some of these women were mounted on 
wild steeds, which they sat and managed with all the ease and 
skill of a perfect horseman. Girls and boys were mounted 
on various animals, according to their ages ; some of the elder 
ones on horses, and others on young bulls, and some were even 
mounted on calves, with felt boots secured to the saddles, into 
which the young urchins inserted their legs, guiding their 
beasts by a thong secured to his nose. This was a cavalcade 
to be seen only in these regions. 

A ride over the plain, of somewhat more than two hours, 
brought us to the foot of the mountains ', we crossed a low hill, 
and beheld the mouth of the pass filled with a mass of animals 
moving slowly onward. Turning towards the steppe, there 
appeared no end to the moving herds ; they extended far be- 
yond the reach of my vision. All these tribes were marching 
from various parts of the steppe towards their mountain pas- 
tures, and through this pass the enormous multitude must 
ascend. Having stood a short time watching this living tide 
roll on, we rode into the valley and joined the moving mass. 

The mouth of the pass was about three hundred yards wide, 
between steep grassy slopes up which it was impossible for 
either man or animal to climb. The whole width, and as far 
as I could see, was filled with camels, horses, and oxen ; 
Kirghis were riding among them, shouting and using their 
whips on any refractory brute who came within their reach. 
At length we plunged into a herd of horses, with camels in 
front and bulls and oxen in our rear. We presently passed, the 
grassy slopes to where the gorge narrowed to about one hundred 
yards in width, with precipices rising on each side six or seven 
hundred feet. From this mob of quadrupeds there was no 
escape on either side, and to turn back was utterly impossible. 
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as we were wedged in among wild horses. These brutes 
showed every disposition to kick, but fortunately for us without 
the power, the space for each animal being too limited. This 
did not, however, prevent them using their teeth, and it re- 
quired great vigilance and a constant use of our whips to pass 
through unscathed. 

As we rode on the scene became fearfully grand, the over- 
hanging crags reaching 900 feet above us. Then we had the 
shouting of men, the cry of the camels, the shrieks and snorting 
of the horses when bitten by their neighbours, with the bellow- 
ing of the bulls and oxen in our rear, a wonderfully savage 
chorus heightened by the echoes sounding from crag to crag, 
accompanied by a constant drone in the distant bleating of 
thousands of sheep. 

The bottom of the gorge ascended rapidly, which enabled me 
to look back, when I saw, about fifty paces in our rear, a phalanx 
of bulls which no man would dare to face ; even the Kirghis 
kept clear of these. They came steadily on, but the horses 
near them plunged and reared when the sharp horns gored 
their haunches. Another danger presently beset us — the 
Kirghis said a little farther on the bed of the pass was strewn 
with fallen rocks and small stones. Riding over these would 
require great care, for if one of our steeds fell, it would be fatal 
to both horse and rider. Shortly we came to a recess in the 
precipice, and here two children, mounted on young bulls, had 
taken refuge ; having escaped from the crowd of animals, they 
had clambered up among the rocks, and the four were looking 
down on the passing mass in perfect calm. Poor creatures, it 
was impossible to reach them or afford the least aid ; the only 
thing that could be done was to urge them to remain still where 
they were. 

We were now approaching the rough ground, which was 
distinctly seen by the motion of the animals before us j hitherto 
the stream of heads and backs had ran smoothly, now it became 
rapid, where heads and tails were tossed aloft in quick suc- 
cession. As the animals bounded over the rocks, several fell 
and were seen no more. Each few minutes brought us nearer 
the seeming breakers j at last we were among the rocks using 
the utmost care, and fortunately all passed safely. Such, how- 
ever, is the apathy of these Asiatics, that although accidents 
are often fatal to the people, and many animals belonging to 
each tribe are killed on their journey to and from the mountains, 
they never think of removing a single stone. After the herds 
have passed, whatever remains of camel, horse, or other animal, 
is gathered up and feasted on by the tribe. 

We had been more than four hours ascending this mountain 
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gorge, when we reached a part less abrupt. Here we got out 
of the throng, and, guided by a Kirghis, began to ascend a 
narrow ravine, which brought us to the foot of some high crags. 
These compelled us to dismount and ascend on foot, leading 
our horses with difficulty through a great rent in the rocks. 
Everything in the gorge below was hidden from our view, still 
the sounds were heard as they rolled up from beneath. In 
about an hour we emerged from the chasm nearly at the top of 
the precipice. A Kirghis led me to some high crags, from 
which we had a view into the gorge, where we saw the animals 
still struggling onwards. My guide said it would take those 
Kirghis who were immediately beneath us more than three 
hours to reach the head of the pass. Having looked upon this 
singular scene for a short time, I mounted my steed and shortly 
reached the plateau. From this point, a ride of about three 
miles brought us to the top of the gorge, and here we found 
camels and horses pouring on to the high plain. 

We had reached a point just beneath the snow line, about 
7000 feet above the level of the sea, and presently it began to 
rain, while the higher ridges became shrouded in vapour. At 
a short distance from the head of the pass some Kirghis had 
pitched their yourts. Here we sought shelter from the pelting 
storm and dined, remaining a couple of hours in the vain hope 
that the shower would cease. The stream of countless animals 
still passed on, attended by the wet and shivering herdsmen, 
bent on reaching a sheltered valley in which to pass the night. 
Finding that waiting was useless, I proceeded onward in search 
of another aoul where we could find pastures for our horses 
and obtain shelter for the night. 

The wind had increased to a gale, with an accompaniment of 
rain and sleet which soon penetrated our clothing and made our 
teeth chatter. Occasionally, a break in the dark canopy of 
vapour gave us hopes of better weather, and showed us the 
snowy crests of the Ac-tou far above the clouds. It was the 
snow and glaciers of this region that rendered the blast so 
cutting as we rode along the high plateau. My guide turned 
away from the track followed by the Kirghis, and led us along 
the ridge, for more than an hour, to a point where we began to 
ascend towards the summit over a very stony track. When 
near the top, a dense fog came over us, obscuring everything at 
a few paces distant. This added greatly to our difficulty and 
danger, as we were not far from the brink of some high pre- 
cipices which extended along on our left. 

After a iew minutes spent in consultation, I decided on 
going forward as preferable to the risk of remaining on this 
bleak spot in such a night, without shelter or a bush to make a 
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fire. Rain and sleet were beating upon us heavily, and the 
wind was nearly in our teeth. Still we rode slowly on till we 
reached patches of snow lying among the rocks, which rose up 
on our right till their summits were lost in the billowing clouds. 
On our left, at a few paces distant, we beheld black crags jutting 
out of the vapour beneath us : these told plainly that danger 
was near. After examining our position, the guide led the way, 
and I directed him to the west by my compass, where he shortly 
found the track. 

Our difficulty arose from the fog or clouds which were driving 
past us, sometimes in dense rolling masses, and then in thin vails 
of vapour, through which we got a glimpse of the lofty crags. 
The descent was steep, at times over beds of hard snow, in which 
we found the foot prints of cattle : these assured us that we were 
on the right path. After going what seemed a considerable 
distance, we heard dogs on our left : turning our horses, we 
rode carefully on guided by the sound, and shortly found some 
Kirghis yourts. My wishes were soon made known, and one 
of their temporary dwellings was given up to us. These were 
part of a tribe who, like us, had been caught in the fog, and 
were compelled to remain and encamp for the night. My find- 
ing these people was fortunate, as the fog became more dense, 
the rain poured down in streams, and darkness soon set in ; 
even the firail yourt on such a night became a comfortable 
dwelling. We learned that it would take two hours by day- 
light to descend into the valley, but in this weather our in- 
formants assured us that no man could accomplish it. During 
the evening the wind swept up the narrow valley with great 
fury, at times almost tearing up the yourt. This and the pat- 
tering of the rain, which forced its way through every chink, 
made all feel thankful to that Providence which had guided us 
here in safety. 

Just as day was breaking, I turned out to examine our posi- 
tion, when I found the clouds still covered all the higher sum- 
mits to the south. Our little encampment was in a small and 
narrow valley j on the east and west it was enclosed by pre- 
cipices of no great elevation; on the south the ground de- 
scended rapidly for about three hundred yards to the edge of 
a deep precipice. To the north the valley extended about 
four hundred yards up to a ridge of serrated rocks; and 
towards these I directed my steps, hoping to get a good view 
of the surrounding region. When 1 had gained the summit, a 
view opened out to the north which greatly astonished me. I was 
standing on some rocky pinnacles, rising over a precipice not less 
than twelve hundred feet deep, from which it appeared possible 
to send a rifle ball into the gorge we had ascended yesterday. 
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The purity of the atmosphere in these regions renders dis- 
tance most deceptive ; this I had often proved at the cost of a 
long ride. Sometimes I was placed in rather unpleasant situa- 
tions, when, having wandered on from one scene to another 
without taking any note of time, and finding myself far from 
my companions wnen the night came on. 

From my present elevated position, the steppe appeared 
boundless, and extending till earth and sky were blended in 
misty air. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of cattle which 
ascended yesterday, immense herds were scattered over the 
plain in all directions, preparing to ascend the pass. While I 
sat contemplating this scene, the clouds were gradually rising 
from the mountains to the south, when one rugged ridge after 
another started into view. At length the base of the snowy 
chain of the Ac-tou became visible, but the crests were shrouded 
in the misty vail. Wishing to see something of the route by 
which I had reached this spot, I proceeded along the ridge, 
following our track for about half a mile, when I beheld the 
dangers we had escaped. We had ridden along the brink of a 
great precipice, obscured by the fog, and over which a camel 
belonging to our friend had fallen. On my way back to the 
aoul, 1 had a splendid view of the great chains running to the 
westward, and along a magnificent valley lying between the 
Kara-tou and Ala-tou mountains ; some parts of this valley 
afford good pastures for numerous herds of cattle, which now 
appeared like swarms of flies at the great depth beneath me. 
As the eye wandered over the Kara-tou to the vast plain, 
several rivers were seen meandering along till they were lost 
either in the sand or formed great morasses, while far beyond 
these the Balkash was glittering in the sun like polished silver. 

When I joined my friends, they were preparing for the de- 
scent into the valley. The women had already taken down 
the yourts, and were placing them on camels ; in a short time 
each beast had got its burthen, when we mounted our horses 
and left the spot. Our way was along the serrated ridge of 
granite for several miles, after which we turned towards the 
east and began to descend into a small valley. The track was 
rugged and difficult for the camels j in parts the mountain was 
abrupt, and the ground rendered slippery by the rain. This 
was rather unpleasant, as several of our horses fell, and some 
of the people had a flounder in the mire. 

In about three hours we reached the track by which the 
herds had descended into the valley, and found there had been 
many disasters during the fog. At one spot three camels had 
gone over a precipice ; at another several horses had shared a simi- 
lar fate. Kirghis were engaged skinning the animals and prepar- 
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ing to carry the flesh to the aouls. Proceeding onwards along the 
edge of some high cliffs, we beheld at every few hundred paces 
groups of men collecting the dead cattle. Unfortunately, these 
were not the worst accidents, as I was afterwards informed that 
many people had been killed ; hearing this made me reflect on 
our escape through such dangers. After riding about ten 
miles we reached the valley; and just at dusk we arrived at a 
Kirghis aoul, when the chief received me kindly. I had now 
reached their summer pastures in the high valleys at the foot 
of the snowy peaks of the Ac-tou in Chinese Tartary, and 
about seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. This is 
the highest point at which the Kirghis obtain food for their 
cattle. 



VIII. — Contributions to the Minute Ethnology of Europe, with 
special reference to a treatise by Biondelli, entitled 
Prospecto Topographico-Statisco delle Colonic Straniere 
d' Italia. By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

The present paper is laid before the Society for the sake of 
eliciting facts, and stimulating inquiry, rather than conveying 
systematically arranged information. 

The ethnology of Europe is widely different from that of 
Asia and Africa, and still more from that of America, Australia, 
and Polynesia. Indeed, the ruder the population, the stronger 
the contrast. In Europe, we have so much more light thrown 
upon all our inquiries, either through the greater accessibility 
of our materials, or from history, that points come within the 
field of our observation, that, elsewhere, are impossible and 
invisible. This justifies us in borrowing a term from the 
anatomists, and talking about what is here called minute 
(indeed, we may, if we choose, say microscopic) ethnology. 

Of this, there is little out of Europe. With a Siberian, an 
African, or an American population, we think ovirselves fortu- 
nate if we get a general outline of its characteristics, so as to be 
able to attach it to some known class j beyond which we rarely 
(in the first instance at least) carry our investigations. If we 
do, we are led to ask whether the stock be pure or mixed ; or, 
if mixed, what with, and in what proportions. Again, the 
elements of intermixture may themselves be compound ; a fact 
which increases the complexity of our question. With rude, 
and (as such) comparatively unknown tribes, we rarely, how- 
ever, go very far in this direction. 



